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First Books and Others 

I had many things to give you — cinnabar and cassia, 
And such fruits as round and ripen in the sunnier air. 
I had many songs to sing you — but I know not what they were; 

Here my gifts are — take or leave them — for I go another way. 

Some of the poems show more promise. There is a deli- 
cate lyricism in one or two of the Elspeth series, or Music, 
or The Birds of Paradise. 
The Dreamers and Others Poems, by Theodosia Garrison. 

Geo. H. Doran Co. 

Theodosia Garrison is better known to the readers of 
magazines than the poets above-mentioned. In fact, she is 
in danger of standardizing her product, for the poems in 
her book are mostly too easy, too much alike. I like her 
best in the frankly Irish poems, a bit tender or whimsical, 
at the end of the book. H. M. 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

BAITING THE PUBLIC 

The true identity of the "Spectrists" is now revealed. I 
don't know how many were taken in by the hoax. I know 
that Mr. William Marion Reedy devoted an apparently 
serious review to Spectra when it appeared ; and last sum- 
mer Mr. Alfred Kreymborg, the founder of Others, as- 
sured me solemnly that Emanuel Morgan and Anne Knish 
were not pseudonyms, but the real names of real persons; 
that he had had letters from them, and that he had actually 
met, I think he said, Elijah Hay, a third Spectrist, who, 
with the other two, had furnished the entire contents of 
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the Spectrist number of Others published in January, 1917. 
Whether, he was in the secret or not I do not know; but 
I do know that he maintained an incredulous front when I 
insisted that the author of Spectra was none other than 
Mr. Witter Bynner, who was thus performing as a skilled 
ventriloquist with a puppet on each knee. I had not sus- 
pected the connivance of Mr. Arthur Davison Ficke. And 
I have not yet learned who impersonated Elijah Hay; per- 
haps indeed he was born of the union of Emanuel Morgan 
and Anne Knish. At any rate Mr. Bynner and Mr. Ficke 
must have had some amusement out of the joke, if it was as 
successful as it is said to have been — which seems incred- 
ible. 

And yet there is no reason why one should not have sup- 
posed Emanuat Morgan and Anne Knish to be real per- 
sons, for the poems in Spectra are no worse and no better, 
and hardly any less intelligible, than much of the free verse, 
which has been thrust upon us. If the joke proves anything 
at all, it is simply that critics are an unselective lot, par- 
ticularly in the presence of the "new poetry," or "new art," 
about which there is a fair, amount of uncertainty, and 
which it is better to praise slightly than to damn utterly — 
for one may find oneself running after the band-wagon! 
But would the result have been any different if one had 
put forth a book, say, of Prisms and Prunes — very charming 
rhymed jingles, the words making apparent sense, syntax 
observed, but with nothing underneath? Certainly not. 
For this happens every day. People who actually do not 
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exist are often praised for writing verse of which they fur- 
nish the mere echo; the originals being found tucked away 
on our library shelves. 

Spectra, then, proves nothing against the method of free 
verse as such, though it may hit off very cleverly some of 
the practitioners thereof; but if Prisms and Prunes were 
issued, I doubt if anyone could see the point without having 
it explained, and perhaps not then. For one's mind is safely 
lulled to sleep by all that is apparently conventional and 
orthodox. 

What satisfaction is to be had, I wonder, from thus bait- 
ing the public? Only the satisfaction of knowing that it is 
possible to do so — which is, after all, axiomatic. 

A. C. H. 

A LATER WORD FROM DR. PATTERSON 

In an article on New Verse and New Prose, in the North 
American Review, Dr. William Morrison Patterson ably 
supplements his book, The Rhythm of Prose, which was 
discussed in Poetry for April, and sums up, in the follow- 
ing final paragraphs, the conclusions to which his researches 
are leading him. We rejoice that he agrees with us in 
linking up the present free-verse experiments with the an- 
cient Anglo-Saxon rhythms, an authentic but long-neglected 
tradition to which the present editor has paid tribute in 
her introduction to The New Poetry — an Anthology. 

Unitary verse, the elastic swing of which furnishes a key both to 
Miss Lowell's Painter on Silk and to the disputed rhythm of Beowulf, 
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